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shipwrecked man on his desert isle. All his feminine
correspondents were dead, and with them had gone the
charm and gaiety of those countless tiny incidents whose
sole value lies in their being shared, but which alone make
bearable the long adventure of life. In the Spring, however,
a chance visit enabled him to recover two friends of his
youth, two sisters, Lady Chesterfield and Lady Bradford.
Anne, Countess of Chesterfield, was seventy, Selina,
Countess of Bradford, was fifty-five, and both were grand-
mothers. Disraeli recalled to them their childhood, spent
close to the scene of his own youthful days (they had lived
near Bradenham), and that brilliant fancy-dress ball to
which Lady Chesterfield had gone as a sultana, her beautiful
sister, Mrs. Anson, as a Greek slave with flowing hair, and
Lady Londonderry as Cleopatra, richly laden with rubies.
Mrs. Anson was dead, Fanny Londonderry was dead, but
Lady Chesterfield and Lady Bradford had kept many of their
charms. The meeting was pleasant; promises were made to
write to each other, to see each other; with the summer
came an invitation for Disraeli to spend a few days with one
of the sisters, then with the other. Winter came round, and
he was living only for "the delightful society of the two
persons I love most in the world."

They were very different. Lady Chesterfield, much the
elder, was the graver and more tender; Lady Bradford, the
more playful. Lady Chesterfield had read all Disraeli's
novels; Lady Bradford had begun them yawning and mixed
up all the characters. Lady Chesterfield, always even-
tempered, was a better friend; Lady Bradford, more whim-
sical and less certain, was the better loved. To both of them
Disraeli wrote in a tone of very fond intimacy. Lady
Chesterfield, a widow and a septuagenarian, read his letters
with a smile; Lady Bradford, who had a perfect husband and
marriageable daughters, protested, and on several occasions